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FROM AN ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATION. 


On the use of Fern-Ashes, as a manure for wheat 
land. 


For several years past, I have entertained a 
notion that fern being burnt upon a fallow ground 
would produce an excellent dressing for turnips 
-and wheat ; but have had no opportunity of mak- 
ing use of it myself, nor could I prevail till lately 
on either of the numerous farmers to whom I 
have mentioned it, to give it one trial. 

The ashes of fern are stronger than any other, 
and must consequently, on account of the great | 
quantity of salts it contains, be of infinite ser- 


vice in promoting vegetation. 


I have great reason to believe, that fire has a 


. beneficial effect on land, by reducing many parts |, 


of it to a more proper state for distributing its 
It must 
also destroy a great part. of the roots and seeds 
of all kinds of weeds which may be in the ground, 
and consequently, in that respect, of very essen- 
tial service. 

In the course of Jast summer, (1778) a farmer 
who lived in my neighbourhood had a field of 
five acres pnder.a fallow for wheat. It lay ‘ad- 
joining 40 a common which produces abundance 
of fern, and I obtained a promise from bim to 
dress a part of it therewith. One other part of 
the field was dressed with dung alone ; and the 
remainder with a mixture of lime and old mud 
taken out of a mill pond at the bottom of the field. 
This last mentioned dressing was well mixed, 
and laid on in a large quantity. No exact ac- 
count was kept of the expense of the fern dress- 
ing, nor of the quantity used; we can, there- 
fore, only guess at these particulars. It is, how- 
ever, an undoubted fact, that 3s. 6d. is more than 
sufficient to pay for cutting, drying, and carry- 
ing a waggon load in such a convenient situation ; 
and upon due inquiry | was informed that about 


| four waggon loads were laid on an acre; conse- 
| quently it must have been as cheap a dressing as 
/could possibly be laid on it. 

| This field of wheut was reaped the 3d inst. as 
far as the fern was burnt, (which was two acres) 
ithe wheat was in every respect the best in the 
field, being taller, stronger, thicker, the ears 
larger and finer, and the crop very clean from 
grass and weeds. The reapers all declared they 
| | had not cut any wheat so g: «J this season. 

The part dressed with lime an? mud was bet- 
ter than that dressed with dung only, that being 
‘the worst of all. The owner of the wheat and 
l ppecif were both of the opinion, that the differ- 
ence in respect of quantity of sheaves was in fa- 
vour of the fern dressed part, nearly as seven to 
five; but the difference with respect to the 
qeuatity of clean corn must certainly be in a 
greater proportion, by reason of the ears being 
so much larger and finer. 

I hope the above relation (the truth whereof 
may be depended on) will be sufficient to con- 
vinee those who are properly situated for car- 
rying the experiment into turther execution.— 
But here permit me to observe, that successful 
as the above experiment proved, it was not fair- 
ly tried, for the following reasons: Firs’, the 
fallow was not good, for want of one or two 
more ploughings at the proper season ; second- 
ly, the fern was not cut until the latter end of 
August, and some in September, consequently 
there could not be so much virtue in the ashes 
as there would have been in June or July. 

I would recommend those who are disposed 
Lto try thiedressing, to burn the fern at two dif- 
ferent times—the first after the fallow has had 
the second ploughing—the other part after. the 
ashes of the former are spread and ploughed in ; 
by which means they will be more intimately 
| mixed with the soil. I would also recommend 
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that five waggon loads of ‘fern be barat on an 
acre. 





An Account of a Mode of Weaning and Rearing 
Calves, by a Farmer of Norfolk, England. 


Mr. Whitby, of Wallington, did, between the 
first of December 1776, and the first of Aprii 
1777, wean, and rear on his farm, ten cow-calves, 
and thirteen bull-calves, by the method follow- 
ing: At three days old, they were taken from 
the cows, put into a shed, and fed with flet 
(skimmed) for one month, allowiog three quarts 
to each calf, morning and evening. When a 
month old, they were fed with the like quantity 
of milk and water, morning and evening, with 
hay to feed on in the daytime, and at noon they 
were fed with oatsand bran equally mixed, al- 
lowing half 2 peck to one dozen calves. Attwo 
months, old, they were fed only in the morning 
with milk and water, they had hay to feed on in 
the daytime, and at evening, instead of noon, had 
the same quantity of bran and oats, with water 
to drink. 

They were fed in this manner until the mid- 
die of April, when they were turned out to grass 
all day, and taken into a shed at evening, and fed 
with hay, until there was plenty of grass, and the’ 
weather grew warm. 


Such of the calves as were weaned in March, 
were continued to be fed with milk and water 
every morning until midsummer. All the said 





calves are in good health and condition ; and the 
society allowed the premiam offered on that. 
head the preceding year. 





Days of Yore.—I1n.the diary of Jobn Evelyn, 
Esq. for the year 1703, is the following entry : 
‘‘ Corn and provisions so cheap that the far- 
mers are unable to pay their rents.” _ 
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Notice to Agricultural Societies. 


Handsome engraved Diplomas for members, 
Certificates of honourable testimony, and Agri- 
cultural Ball Cards, to be had at No. 110 Wash- 
ington-street, sign of the Globe, at short notice. 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 

Thie is a never failing topic, and scarcely two 
individuals who have written upon the subject, 
seem to arrive at the same conclusions regard- 
ing its cause, prevention, orcure. This, it thay 
be presumed, arises from the many theorves that 
have been laid down respecting it by men desti- 
tute of practice ; while the resulte of experience 
have not been diffused so generally as their great 
importance demands. Thus it is that the mere 
speculator, frequently retains possession of the 
public mind for centuries, during which the use- 
ful discoveries of the man of science remain in 
obscurity. 

In the Edinburgh Farmer’s Magazine for May 
1821, there are several Jetters from Mr. Thomas 
Checketts of Belgravelall, near Leicester in 
England, to Sir John Sinclair, on the advantages 
resulting from the practice of drilling grain, in 
which Mr. Checketts, who is an extensive and 
intelligent farmer, states that not the least of 
these advantages is that of lessening the quantity 
of rust or-mildew. ‘*1 am certainly of opinion 
(says he) that thick sowing is less liable than 
thin ; and that drilled corn ts less liable than 
broadcast.” The best preventive, however, of 
past, he considers to be the keeping of hedges 
and fences low ; the trees pruned as high as they 
can be easily reached from the ground, to give 
a free circulation of air; and to drain the land 
well, so {hat no water is allowed to run on the 
surface. Land drained in this manner he found 
generally free from mildew and rust, provided it 
was not too full of vegetable matter for the crop. 
** Mildew and rust (he continues,) 1 am of opin- 
ion, is life ; and I believe a creation takes place 
from acrop being too rank with vegetable mat- 
ter. A moist or a damp atmosphere, prevents 
the wetery part of the sap of the plant from eva- 
porating. The water overflowing from the sur- 
face, causes a vapour to be raised, but it is again 
immediately condensed ; and thus the grain or 
plant has two unhealthy sources of moisture, 





which are circumstances particularly favourable | 


for the géneration of animal or vegetable life ; 
and I helieve it to be the principal source of rust 
or mildew.” : q 

Phe farm occupied by Mr. Checketts is ex- 


| until a little of the fire is gone from it. 
‘found, by examining the rows after a time, on 


4j ducing it. 








tremely prone to this disease, and he spares no 
cost in draining it.’ After all, he states that he 
believes it would produce balf smut, if it were 
not for. some strong dressing. He had tried wash- 
ing and brines of almost every sort ; but he found 
nothing to answer his purpose, until he used ar- 
senic ; since which his farm has been entirely 
free of rust or-mildew. He had offered the 
reapers a prize if they found one smutty head 
growing ina field of twenty acres, which none 
of them had obtained. The following, in his 
own words, is the method he pursues :— 


*¢{ purchase at the druggist’s, a quantity of 
arsenic, powdered fine, and divided into separate 
parcels of one quarter of” a pound each, for 


which I give oné shilling sterling per pound. 1 
|| boil nine gallons of water in a cast-iron pot, into 


which I put three quarters of a pound of arsenic, 
having a vessel made of block-tin, perforated 
with smalt holes, and to fit the cast-iron pot, a- 
bout six inches deep. When the water and ar- 
genic have boiled an hour, | put into the inner 
vessel of tin nine pounds of quicklime, which 
works through the small holes; but the large 
pieces are prevented from mixing with the arse- 
nical solution, which would otherwise mix with 
the wheat and stop the drill. This liquor I mix 
well with nine bushels of wheat on the floor, in 
a room, and let it sieep for twelve hours. I lay 
a piece of wood, wrapped round with sacking, 
to keep the solutiorseparate from the wheat, 
1 have 


being drilled, if put on boiling hot, it destroys a 
great many corns ; but, if separated for a few 
minutes, the solution does not lose its power, but 
acts etherwise to advantage, by nourishing the 
chit of the wheat, and quickening vegetation.” 
If the opinion of Mr. Checketts be correct, 
that an excess of vegetable matter occasions life, 
or a new creation, which we see no reason to 


doubt, a better plan than that he has adopted to 


destroy this destructive germ, could not be well | 


devised. Although arsenic has been used in this 
country to prevent smut, its dangerous qualities 
have deterred most of our farmers from intro- 
But it ought to be understood, that, 
however poisonous this mineral may be, it com- 
municates none of its deleterious qualities to the 
grain ; destroying only the principles of that ani- 
mal or vegetable life, which render it unhealthy, 
and prevents it from yielding a sound crop. The 
confident manner in which Mr. C. speaks of the 
advantages which he has derived from the use 
of arsenic, certainly entitles his method to more 
than ordinary consideration. H. 





ALBANY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We regret that we have omitted to notice at 
an earlier day, the pleasing results of the view- 
ing committee of agriculture, who made the 
tour of this county in Jaly last. It is really as- 
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tonishing what efiecis have already been produe. 
ed by the operation of this patriotic society, ma. 
terially aided by the noble munificence of jt 
president. The third exhibition is at hand—we 
hazard nothing in saying that this county wif 
yield to none in its progress in the science of ag. 
riculture—and improvements in our stock and 
domestic manufactures. 

In the last Pittstield Sun, we notice with plea. 
sure the following practical effects of the mother 
society in Berkshire. Results like those noticed 
by ‘‘ A Member,” are worth volumes of specu. 
lative theories. Here we see demonstration, the 
best of all arguments. : 


From the Pittsfield Sun. 
BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Allen—As the anniversary Fair and Cat.. 
tle Show of this excellent society, is again near 
at hand, when, it is to be hoped, that our brother 
farmers will come forward to its support, I will 
venture to advance a few sentiments on the sub- 


ject. 


It will, no doubt, be a subject of self gratula-. 
tion with the Berkshire farmer to learn, that two 
important facts, in relation to this institution, are 
now settled, as it is believed, beyond a doubt. 
Its durability and utility. Although it may now 
appear wonderful to every candid man who has 
noticed the beneficial effects of this society upon 
the agricultural interest, to reflect, that. there 
should ever have been raised an impediment to 
its prosperity——yet it cannot be denied that its 
existence once ‘* trembled in the wind,”’ and un- 
til it found a few friends, who took it up, dis- 
carding all local jealousies and selfish motives, 
and influenced by liberal and patriotic views to 


|| promote the public good, put their hands to the 


plough, apparently like the practical farmer and 


sincere christian, with a determination not to 
| look back until the institution was placed on sure 


ground. Those disinterested and public spirited 
exertions will ever be recollected with due re- 
spect and just gratitude. It is difficult to conjec- 


ture any obstacle that can now be raised to im- 


pede its future prosperity and benign effects. 
The present standing and condition of the in- 
stitution is a proud one—its funds are respecta- 
ble ahd snfficient to ensure its permanency—its 
popularity and its patrons have increased and are 
increasing, and no farmer who means to respect 
his honorable calling, or duly appreciates the ad- 
vantages of the society, should at this time with- 
hold his patronage. 1s there any man who now 


Steg : 


stands aloof from indifference? Let him recol- ©” 


lect that he will be reproached by posterity for 
disregarding their interests. Are there any who 
yet entertain the false notion that such societies 
are prejudicial to the farming and mechanic in- 
terest? Let them be advised) to lay. aside their 
prejudices, if they would respect the better opi- 


‘nions of the long list of our most respectable far- 


iners, whose names, in honour to themselves, 
now swell the records of the society—or if they 
do not intend to discredit their own eyes, they 


wil, be convinced of the improvements (since 


the incorporation of this society) in this county, 
in-manutactures, in the breeds of cattle and oth- 
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= stock, and above all, in the modes of agricul- 
fore. © Already the Berkshire farmer can boast 
of realizing, in part, the Scotchman’s remedy 
for hard times, that was but recently related as 
a joke, and laughed at as farcical. When asked, 
what remedy the farmer had for the deprecia- 
tion of the prices of produce ? He wisely replied, 
double the quantity of your crops. And this is to 
be effected by improvements in agriculture, and 
the dissemination of agricultural information, 
without any additional expense or labour. To et- 
fect this, | need only to enjoin it upon you to go 
onin aid of each other. My object is not to al- 


jure the farmer by holding out to his view a flat- | 


tering prospect of the advantages of this agricul- 
tural institution, but rather to direct his atten- 
tion to it, and thereby enable him from a per- 
gonal acquaintance, the more satisfactorily to de- 
cide as to its utility. That the farmers of Berk- 


shire, even the most remote from the Jocation of | 


the society, may participate in its benefits and 
would manifest that respect for it which is due 
to it as a county institution ; that they would 
make fresh and more vigorous exertions to merit 
that honour and respect which appears to be paid 
them in the public opinion, for originating so 
valuable a society to the agricultural and mecha- 
nic interest.. Be intreated then, once more, bro- 
ther farmers, and not in vain, to look to your in- 
terest—come forward, one and all, whohave not, 
to the support of an institution, calculated parti- 
cularly to benefit your interest—let not another 
fair pass without adding your names in honoura- 
ble testimony of its utility—that you may ensure 
its prosperity, and leave a valuable legacy to 
your children. ‘A MEMBER. 


We have recently learnt, with much regret, 
that two or three Counties. in this state, have be- 
come languid im sustaining agricultural societies, 
althoush with striking evidences under their 


eyes, of their great and increasing utility, espe-| 
tially in the county of Oneida, one of the most 


respectable in the state, in reference to its ex- 
tent, wealth, population, and intelligence, where, 


1H itis said, they cannot raise a sufficient sum to 


cover the state bounty. 

_ This is much to be regretted, as well on their 
own account, as in consideration of the impor- 
tance of their suecessful example, which for the 
two past years, has delighted the whole state, 
by their animated and important measures. 

We sincerely hope the cause of this prema- 
ture decripitude has been fortuitous, and that 
they will again revive with redoubled vigour. 

- In some other counties, it is said these socie- 
lies have become unpopular and on the decline ; 
tome from political causes, which will always 
prove fatal to. agricultural societies, whenever 
unprincipled men can succeed in making them 
the instruments of detestable party purposes. 
hh othier counties, from the imprudence of off- 
sers ménopolizing preminms, whereas they ne- 
ver should receive any. It is enough for them 


fo receive the honour of meriting premiums, || the imagination, or-exalt the character. of:man. 





selves and their country, and be no longer led to 








with certificate of honourable testimony, to de- 
corate their walls, and excite the envy of a neigh- 
bourhood. This is far more honourable, and 
will remove a great cause of jealousy. Other 
causes might be assigned, which, if corrected, 
would lead to a radical cure, as the whole sys-: 
tem is susceptible of being reanimated and pla- 
ced on a permanent basis. WwW, 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
We finish this day, Mr. Dwight’s description 


of the Catskill mountains ; and we cannot for- 
bear to invite our readers to a serious perusal of 
that article. We think Mr. Dwight has shown 
that a very large portion of these mountains is 
worthy of cultivation ; and we feel convinced, 
from actual obseiVation, that many an honest, in- 
dustrious farmer would find it more advantage- 
ous to locate himself there, than to take his 
chance on the banks of. the Ohio, the Missouri, 
or the Mjssissippi. 

We have before observed, that those who 
love the beautiful and sublime, the grand and 
awful, in the works of nature, may gratify their 
taste, in the highest degree, by an exeursion to 
these mountains. We visited them lately, in 
company with a gentleman from Italy. Our com- 
panion had crossed the Alps, had stood upon the 
rock of Gibraltar, had crossed from thence into 
the Barbary States, and travelled through Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli ; had visited the isle of 
Malta, and other islands. in the Mediterranean. 
It must be recollected that the views in and aboat 
the Mediterranean, and the scenery of Italy, and 
of the Alps in particular, are considered the 
most interesting of any part of Europe. But 
our companion declared, that there was not any 
where in that quarter, so great a natural curiosi- 
ty as the Falls of the Kaaterskill ; nor was there 
to be seen any prospect equal to that from the 
Pine Orchard, in beauty, sublimity, and grandeur, 
and combining at one view, so great an extent, 
or so great a variety of interesting objects... He 
spoke with the enthusiasm that belongs to the 
Itakian character, of these delightful and roman-. 
tic scenes ; and expressed his astonishment, that 
so many of our countrymen were led to believe, 
that we must go to Europe, to observe nature in 
her most interesting and imposing forms. 

We take pleasure in recording this tribute to 
our native clime, from the lips of. a.foreigner of: 
candour, taste, and science; and we cannot: 
but hope the day is-not far distant, when our. 
countrymen wilt learn duly to appreciate them- 


believe that the old world is the scene of-all that 
&n improve the intellect, gratify the taste, delight: 





LARGE TURNIP. 

On the 15th August, E. F. Booge, Eeq. of 
New Lebanon, Columbia co. pulled from his 
garden, a turnip of the yellow Swedish sort, 
which had been transplanted from the bed, some 
time the latter part of June last ; its size attract- 
ed some considerable curiosity, which induced 
him to weigh it; its weight was six pounds two | 
ounces. 
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FOREIGN NOTICES. 


Discovery Ships.——-Thbe Fury and Hecla were 
all weil off Kinnaird Head, on the east coast of 
Scotland, on the 16th May. They had encoun- 
tered some very blowing weather, but notwith- 
standing their crowded state, and being so-bound 
and hampered with the necessary strengthenings 
against the ice, both sailed and steered well, and 
answered the expectations of their commanders 
in every respect. They were proceeding on 
their voyage all in high spirits.: 


Roman. Remains.-There have been found 
in the Roman cemetery lately discovered near 
Royston, England, 250 human skeletons ; the 
skeletons of 2 horses ; 30 urns containing haman 
bones much burnt ; between 40 and 50 simpula; 
20 paterw of the red samian Ware ;. the same 
number of lachrymatories ; and about 30 earthen 
vessels, made use of, it is supposed, for the pur- 
pose of pouring the incense ; together with a 
variety of other vessels, skeletons, coffins,. &c. 
Several Saxon coins have been found'in the same 
parish, being those -of Burgred, king of Mercia,. 
and of Ethelred, eldest brother to: Alfred.. 


Pyroligneous Acid.—Experiments- continue to 
be made with this acid; and it is thought that it 
may be effectually used to keep fresh fish sweet 
for long journeysin summer. Fish, wiped clean,. 
and their gills removed, if brushed lightly over 
with the acid, will be fresh and good after tra-. 
velling any requisite distance. Meat or fish,. 
moderately salted, then wiped or brushed over,. 
or dipped in the acid, will keep a voyage round! 
the world. 


Exotics.—No less: than 6756 exotics, were in-- 
troduced into England, in the course of the reigm 
of George III; during the reign of Elizabeth,, 
578 ; the same number daring the reign of the- © 
two Charleses.and Cromwell ; 44 in the reign of? 
James Il ; 298 in that of William and Mary ; 230» 
in that of Anne ; 182 in that of George I ;: 1770» 
in that of George If. ‘The total number of exo-- 
tics in the gardens of Great Britain, is 11,970.. 


Natural Curiosity.—A short time. ago; while: 
working a piece of timber in the dock yard for a 
first futtock rider for the Kent:of. 74:¢uns, the: 
workmen had to take off about-three inches from» 
one of. the endg, in which a-smalf hole was dis-. . 
covered, and-on cutting it-out with a maliet: and? 
chisel, a bird, called the willow wren, was found} 
ina perfect:state of preservation... There: was; 
not the least-appearance of defect in the woody, 
until.the three inch piece was cut off: 


Spanish Literature.—The demand ‘for Books if, 
Spain is prodigious, and has kept the presses. off 
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Parisin unexampled activity for seme months pasti. 
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\he heavens, shooting its needles into the atmo- 
sphere, or rolling its lengthening billows into a || the sun, and forming a fine contrast to the sombre 
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ACCOUNT OF THE KAATSKILL MOUN- 
TAINS. 
By Ma. Henry E. Dwicar. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


Elevation of the Kaatskill Mountains. 

These mountains vary in height from 2500 to 
3800 feet, as ascertained by Capt. Partridge, 
who measured them by the barometer. Round 
Top, which is the highest of these peaks, can 
be seen much farther, and to the eye appears 
much higher than Saddle Mountain at Williams- 
town, which has been often measured, and found 
to be about 4000 feet in beight. 


View from the Mountairs. 


The view from Round Top, which rises south 
of the ravine, is superior to that from any part 
of this chain, comprising a greater extent, par- 
ticularly towards the west. 1 have never climb- 
ed this peak, but have often ascended that im- 
mediately north of it, and shall describe the pro- 
spect from this eminence, as it appears in Au- 
gust. Before you, the counties of Greene, Co- 

umbia, and Dutchess, expand towards the east, 
presenting to your view a variegated carpet, che- 
quered with forests, groves, and orchards, and 
blooming with alk the lnxuriance of that season. 
‘Beyond them, the states of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut are spread towards the horizon, till 
they finally intersect it. Beneath are many un- 
dulations, whefe the vallies and bills, glowing 
with cultivation, exhibit all the varieties of green 
and yellow, which an approaching harvest pre- 
sents tothe eye. In the middle of this area, the 
majestic Hudson rolls its glittering tide for more 
than one hundred mites, ornamented with towns, 
cities, and villas, along its banks, while its bo- 
som is covered by many a vessel, spreading her 
canvass to the breeze. At the distance of forty 
miles, Mount: Washington ‘* swells from the vale” 
to the height of 2500 feet. On the south, the 
Highlands, at a greater distance, lift their peaks 
to nearly the same elevation above the Hudson, 
which rolls. between them; while Saddle Moun- 
tain, at Williamstown, at the distance, of sixty 
miles, looks down. in proud magnificence upon 
the vale beneath it. North of this, the Green 
Monntain range extends for fifty miles, ‘‘ Alps- 
rising on Alps’ till they melt. away in the hori- 
zon, where the wiew is termfhated. ‘The dia- 
meter from north to south: is. about 150 miles, 
embracing the most opulent part of the state. 

View in a fog. 

To the autumn, a dense fog commonly rises 
during the night, from the streams within the 
view, covering with its misty waves the whole 
area,.excepting the tops of these lofty moun- 
teins. The only land visible, is Saddle Moun- 
tain and the Highlands, each sixty miles, and the 
‘Tanghconnoe Mountain, at hearly the same dis- 
tance. The fog rises about 1500 feet in height, 
and is gilded b 
as it appears above the horizon. For an hour 


after sunrise, the mist is quiescent, exhibiting an. 


almost shoreless ‘ocean, with the tops of these 


peaks rising above it, like distant islands in a. 


galm at sea. After the sun has risen a few de- 
greés above the horizon, the fog begins to be 
i » pad to move.in vast undulations towards 


the beams of the morning sun- 


= 


——__ —__— 
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thousand figures, presenting a glowing picture of 
the general deluge. It remains agitated about an 
hour, when, unfolding its misty mantle, the earth 
below appears here and there illumined by the 
rays of the san. ~When the fog is dispelled by 
its beams the landscape unfolds all its beauties, 
4s if it had just sprung into existence at the com- 
mand of the Creator. 


Lakes. 


One mile west of this peak are two lakes, unit- 
ing with each other, by a small outlet, over which 
the road passes. ‘These lakes are each of them 
about three-fourths of a mile in circumference, 
and are the’sources of one of the branches of 
the Kaaterskill. They are, as [ have been in- 
formed, more than 100 feet deep in the centre, 
and abound with several kinds of fish. The out- 
let to these lakes is the commencement of the 
stream just mentioned, which forces a passage 
over the rocks. Here it arrites at a precipice 
about one mile from the south lake, over which 
with a rapid current, it descends, making a beau- 
tiful fall of between two and thrée hundred feet. 
I have often seen this cascade in the summer 
season, when the stream is much reduced. The 
best time to, view it is in the spring, when the 
snows are dissolving, which swelling its size and 
inereasing its current, add much to the beauty of 
this fall. 


Eastern fall of the Kaaterskill, 


I visited this cascade immediately after view- 
ing the western fall on the Kaaterskill, when the 
column of water was swollen to eight or ten 
times its common size, and shall describe it asxit 
then appeared. The rock over which the wa- 
ter descends, projects in such a manner that the 
cascade forms pi.rt of a parabolic curve, After 
striking a rock below, it runs down an inclined 
plane a few rods in length, when it-rushes over 
another precipice of one hundred feet. The 
column of yuiter remained entire for two-thirds 
the descent, and'its surface was covered with a 
rich sparkling foam, which, as it fell, presented 
to the eye a brilliant emanation. Here it was 
broken, and formed a continued succession of 
showers. Large globules ‘of water, of a soft, 
pearly lustre, enriched with a prismatic reflec- 
tion, shot off in tangents to the curve of the cas- 
cade, and being drawn by the attraction of gra- 
vitation, united again with the stream. Thesun 
shining through a clear atmosphere, imprinted 
on it-his glittering rays, appearing like a moving 
coldmn of transparent snow. ‘The spray rising 
to the height of several hundred feet, was. con- 
tinually agitated by a strong wind, whieh gave 
birth to a number of rainbows. They were ele- 
vated one above the other, and’ increased in. 


as well as at the lower fall, an Iris spread its 
arch of glory, tinging the roeks and foliage with 
its brightest colours. 

The ground below these cascades conlinned: 
| descending at an angle of 45 degrees, forming a 
-hollow like an inverted cone, of 1000 feet. ia 
depth. This was lined with lofty trees, whose 
verdant tops, varying from the dark hemlock. to 
‘the hight maple, were bending with the. wind,— 
| Through this waving forest the cascade appeared 


briliancy towards. the base of the cascade, where | 


rocks which surround it. From this Cavity, at 
the distance of several miles, a peak rose to 
elevation of two thousand feet, while the moun. 
tains on the right and left, impressed their belg 
outlines on the sky beyond them. 

The best view of this scene, is a few rddg 


from the base of the lower fall. These cascades 
are both of them in a direct line, and by stand. 
ing in this position, can be united in one. By 
raising your yes, a fall of four hundred feet ap. 
pears precipitated from the precipices above, ap. 
parently ready to overwhelm you, while the 
rocks above overhang the abyss in wild sublimj, 
ty, threatening you with destruction. 

A few years since, | visited this spot in com. 
pany with a.number of gentlemen, and lodged og 
the mountatn. Several of our company left us, 
early in the morning, to hunt the wild game on a 
neighbouring peak, and agreed to meet us at the 
fall. They arrived while we were at the foot 


approach, discharged one of their fowling ‘pi 
ces. The cavily was immediately filled with the 
sound, which resembled the discharge of a smal} 
cannon. The report went from peak to peak, 
each one rolling back the thunder ere the last 
echo had died upon the ear, until having givep 
from ten to twenty distinct reverberations, it pas. 
sed away, leaving no sound but the roar of the 
cascade. 


Column of Ice. 


The appearance of the upper cascade in the 
middle of winter, is very interesting. The réck 
over which the stream descends, projects in such 
a’ manner, that the icicles which ferm in that-sea- 
son, meet with no iaterruption in their descent 
towards the base of the fall. The water which 
strikes the rocks below, begins. to congeal ang 
rise (between the column of water and the rock). 
towards the icicles above. These project to- 
wards the base, increasing in magmitude. from 
day to day, while the column from below is great- 
ly enlarged by the water and the spray, which 
immediately congealing, in a short time surrounds 
the stream. _A.column of: ice, resembling a rode 
eone, of between two and three hundred feet, is 


stream pours its current, dwindled, by the conge- 
lation of its waters, to one-tenth its common size. 
When illumined by the rays of the sun, it pre- 
sents-a transparent column glowing with brillianm 
cy, reflecting and refracting, its rays in such @ 
tnanner as to present all the colours of the prism, 
[t remains some weeks, a striking example of the 
power of hoary frost, when, partly dissolved by. 
the genial warmth of spring, it falls, scattering 
its thousand fragments on the rocks around it 
Stony Cloves 

About six miles west of this fall is a gap in'the 
mountain, called the Stony Clove. This cleft 
is formed: by two mountains meeting at theit 
base, and rising so as to form a very acute a 
The passage through it is about one anda hi 
mile in length ;. the mountains on each sidé rie 
ing in rugged grandeur, to 700 feet. . They"hare 
detached their huge masses into this angle, so# 
to fill'it to the height of: many feet. At the ter 
mination of this” cavity, the mountains recede 





at various distances, sparkling with the rays. of 

















from each other, forming a plane which is 


with: water by the melting of the snow; aod 


of the lower cascade, and to apprise us of their - 


thns formed, through the centre of whieh the 
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she numerous springs which rising in these peaks, 
ur their waters into it. The lake which is 
thus formed, is of considerable depth, and about 
half as large as those before mentioned, On the 
surface of this lake, a grass is growing with a 
t number of strong roots, which intersect 
each other. They are so twisted as to bear the 
weight of aman. It wanted only a slight dis- 
jay of art to give us a forcible idea of the float- 
ing gardens of Mexico. By jumping up and 
gown several times upon this grass, it will com- 
mence an undulation around you, which motion 
being continued for a few minutes, will cause an 
extent of more than an acre, to move, like the 
waves of the sea. Our guide informed us that 
he visited this lake a few months before with a 
companion, who, in making this undulation, jump- 
ed so high that when he struck the grass, the 


_ goots below broke, andlet him partly through 
_ jnto the water. 


He saved himself by extending 
hisarms. He was rescued by his companion 
from this situation, rendered peculiarly danger- 
ous by the existence under the water, of a quick 
mud of great depth, which yields to a slight pres- 
sure. This anecdote together with the difficulty 
of reaching the grass, snduced us to depart with- 
out trying the experiment. This gap, in some 
seasons of the year, is much frequented by 
wolves and bears, which find it a safe retreat in 
gonsequence of the difficulties of the passage. 
They have their dens in the caverns formed by 
the rocks which have been precipitated from 
the precipices. 

Mink Pot. 


"On the east branch of the Schoharie river 
which rises in these mountains, is a rock with a 
large hole in it. This cavity is shaped like a 


pot, much larger a few inches below than at the 


; pun. 


it is near the surface of the water, and is 
overflowed by it during a freshet. 1 did not vi- 
sit it during the few days I passed on the moun- 


tain, and shall therefore describe it as 1 heard 


it from one who formerly resided on one of the 
peaks of this chain. It is called by the hunters, 
“the Mink Pot’ from the following circumstance. 
In the spring the river is so much swollen by 
the rains, as to fill this cavity with water. The 
fish of the stream go into this cavity owing to the 
great depth of water, and when the stream sub- 
sides, those of them that happen to be in it, are 
confined, until the next freshet. The minks, as 
soon as the waters have subsided, in order to in- 
dulge their appetites, leave their abode among 
the rocks, and come to this pot. As soon as they 


_ have arrived, they jump in to prey upon the fish. 


. prisonedas their prey. The hunters often visit 


'. to the surface of the water te breathe. 


lf they remain after the waters baye fullen a few 
inches below the rim, they are as effectually im- 


this. place to take the minks. This is done by 
striking them. with a small club as they come up 
Several 


of these animals have, in the course of a few 


minutes, been killed in:this manner. 


Trees. 
- These mountains are covered with trees,which 


: are of different kinds at the base from those on 


the top.of'the mountain. As you leave the Had- 


. ton, and proceed towards. this ‘chain of: moun- 


tains, the trees which grow spontaneously. are 
», Principally the black and white oak ; the former 


| 





+ whortleberry grows in great abundance; 





used for timber, the latter for its bark. Hicko- 
ry or walnut, chesnut, butternut and several kinds 
of pine, are found interspersed among the oaks, 
These seem.indigenous to the soil, but do not 
grow as abundantly as th. oak. On the hills 
Bordering the river and fo: some.distance back, 
are many cedars of a small size, the soil being 
usually so thin, as to prevent their taking deep 
root. Elms, iron-wood, and white birch, and in 
the swamps, a wood called swamp ash, are thinly 
scattered ‘among the trees before mentioned. 
Maple, beech, and hemlock, do not often grow 
below the mountain, but-as soon as you ascend, 
these treés make their appearance. The two 
first on the sides of the mountain are more abun- 
dant, but as soon as you cross the ridge in the 
serpentine path which leads to the lakes, the 
evergreens are very numerous. ‘The hemlocks 
here, and still more on those peaks farther west, 
are very large, and rise to a great altitude. The 
spruce and the white pine are visible in a thicket 
soon after crossing the ridge just mentioned. 
Around the lakes, and for several miles west of 
them, a tree which is usually called the Silvery 
Fur, and sometimes the balsam, is very abun- 
dant. This tree is much admired for its beauty, 
and often procured to adorn the grounds of the 
opulent. I have never observed any which had 
the rich silvery lustre, or grew to the same ele- 
vation, with those near these bodies of water, 
The soil appears peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of these trees, some of which are fifty feet in 
height. 

Several miles west of the ridge, the ever- 
greens are less frequent, and do not rise to as 
great an elevation as those near the bodies of 
water just mentioned. 
mixed with the maple, beech, birch and ash, 
which rise to a great elevation. Most of the val- 


lies which lie between the ridges of these moun- | 


tains, are covered with hemlock, with birch, 
beech, and cherry trees scattered among them. 
For some distance op the sides of the ridges and 
peaks, the hemlock continues, but near the top 
the hard woods are the most numerous. 
the currents of water, which are very abundant 
on these mountains, the hemlock is generally 
found, and if the peaks (which often rise almost 
perpendicularly from these streams) are not very 
elevated, this tree usually continues to the top 
of the ascent. The tops of those ridges. and 
peaks which are'very elevated, are covered with 
moss and with many thickets of spruce, which 
are often so dense as to be almost inaccessible. 
Some large oaks are found near the tops of the 
peaks, But at this ahitude most of the trees are 
much diminished in their size. West of the 
lakes, the hickory, white oak and chesnut, which 
are abundant on the eastern side of the ridge, 
are seldom if ever found.* 


Shrubs. 


Below the mountain and east of the lakes, the 
West 
of them they are very rarely if ever found. I 
ascended the peak, near which the lakes are si- 
tuated, on the ‘Ist of October, 1816, and found 
them just beginning to be ripe. The laure} is 
very frequent on the eastern as: well as the west- 


* For this description of the-trees and shrubs, lam much 


Still they appear inter- || oy four miles. of those of the Kaaterskill, rue 


Along | 








— 














ern side.of the ridge. With this exception,.the °* 
trees and shrubs which are numerous on the east- 
ern side of the mountain, are seldom if ever 
found west of the ridge, nature having drawn” 
this ridge as a boundary or dividing line between 
ber productions. ; 

Strawberries ripen here about one month la- 
ter than at the base of the mountain. This fruit 
is succeeded by the black and red raspberry in 
great profusion. As soon as these disappear, the 
high blackberry succeeds them in great abun-" 
dance. ‘These fruits are indigenous to. the soil, 
always springing up after the woods-have been 
cleared and the trees burned. They are of a 
fine flavonr, having as much saccharine matter as 
those which grow se¥eral thousand feet below. 
The juniper berry is in many parts of the moun- 
tain very abundant. Deer, in the winter season, 
when the vines and small shrubs are covered 
with snow, find this their only. food. 


Streams.. 


The principal streams which rise in these 
mountains, are the Kaaterskill and the Schoharie- 
kill, which are formed by: numerous branches. 
The former, before it redches the base of the 
mountain receiving additions from eight or ten 
tributaries, the latter from'as many as twenty. 
These streams rise within a few miles of each 
other, the Kaaterskill: descending the mountain 
in an easterly direction and joining the waters of 
the Hudson at the village before mentioned.— 


} The Schohariekill after deseending from this 


eminence, rans in a northerly direction, and 


| unites with the Mohawk. about fifty miles from 


its confluence with the Hudson... Hence thewa- 
ters of this. streant, which originate within three 


about one hundred and fifty mites: before. they 
unite with them-.in the Hudson. The watercom- 
posing these streams, as well as the numerous. 
springs which rise in every part of these moun-. 
tains, are remarkably: pure and. pellacid?.. The- 
sweetness. and purity of these fountains cannot: 
escape the observation of the spectator.. They 
have the same soft lustre and transpareney,. that: 
are so strikingly displayed:in the waters of Lake: 
George ; and would, if covering-as.large an ex- 
tent, present the same brilliant emanation: which: 
the surface of that. beautiful. sheet. ofi water als. 
ways exhibits. 

These mountains, when sailing upon the Hud-. 


son, appear to rise in the form of a ridge, andi 


then.to.descend with nearly as. great: a d&clivity. 
I was much struck. the first time I’ made the as- 
cent, to find that instead‘of descending: immedi-- 
ately, as-l- had supposed, they presented: a. level: 
for some miles, somewhat undulating, with here- 
and there a. deep-ravine, when a succession of: 
peaks rose one above another, as far as the eye: 


‘could reach. Along the banks of the Schoharie,.. 


are intervals. of: considerable width, when: the- 
hills ascend at.an angle of from. 3.deg. to 8 degy. 
for. several‘miles. The low price of these lands 


‘has indaced'many. persons to rémove to-these: 


mountains, and ‘this-level hasbeen laid out into-a, 


‘town called Honter, which at thie-time contains: 


from 690 to'700 inhabitants: This land is very, 
luxuriant the first year. or two after it is cleared;. 
owing to the-vegetable mould on the surface: 


The intervals on the Schoharie, produce ‘good: 


indebted to: my friend W. W. Edwards, Esq. of Hunter, N.Y, {f.crops, and if manured would be very productive. 
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‘he fown which is about 2,000 feet in height, 
does not exhibit that thrift and improvement 
which might be expected, as,most of the inhabi- 
tants spend much of their time in converting 
their trees into lumber. This is easily effected, 
as there are more than fifty mill seats in the 
town; which are supplied sufficiently with water, 
to run a saw mill most of the year. 

Tle peaks of these mountains are covered 
with snow about one month longer than the low- 
Jands immediately beneath. The summer is 
usually a little shorter, and vegetation several 
weeks later ; but when spring commences, it is 
more rapid than near the Hudson. The winters 
are so severe, and the frost so late, that peaches 
and several other fruits which grow -loxuriantly 
near their base, will not arrive at perfection at 
the height of 2,000 feet. The fruits which grow 
here, as well as the vegetables and grain, are 
from three to four weeks later, in coming to per- 
fection, than near the village. 

The atmosphere of this mountain is very salu- 
brious, as a current is blowing through some of 
the ravines, or from seme of the peaks, during 
most of the year. ‘This ventilation during the 
months of July and August, renders these moun- 
tains a fine retreat from the intense heat which 
is frequeutly experienced at their base. This 
salubrity is so great, notwithstanding intense 
cold expenrienced during the winter season, 
that between January Ist, and the 28th of No- 
vember, here had been but three deaths ina 
population of one hundred families. 


Wild Beasts. 


These mountains abound with many wild beasts 
some of which during the winter season, when 
they find it difficult to procure food, are danger- 
ous. Bears* are ofien met with in the passes 
and cloves in the mountains. ‘These animals are 
hunted down by the inhabitants of the town and 
only when exasperated, or destitute of food, will 
they venture to attack a man. Panthers are 
seldom seen at this time, though a few years 
since, they were numerous. They are very 
ferocious, and are not dispatched without a great. 
deal of difficulty. The inhabitants relate to the 
stranger who visits this monntain, such heroic 
achievements in Panther hunting, as, if true, 
ought to entitle the victor to such a niche in the 
temple of fame, as General Putman acquired by 
his contest with the wolf. Deer are found here 
in great numbers, and are hunted at certain sea- 
sons of the year, but they are less numerous 
than formerly. To prevent their extermination 
in this state, the Legislature have enacted a law, 
making it a penalty to kill them during the sum- 
mer months. | 

Wolves a few years since were very abund- 
ant, destroying the sheep of the inhabitants-— 
They are disappearing rapidly, as there is a re- 
ward ofeighty dollars paid by the state and county 
for every one killed. Foxes are found here in 
great numbers, and often hunted with success.— 
Wild cats are not unfrequeat, and are often very 
furious. Inafew instances the Hedge Hog has 
been caught, armed with quills of from 3 to 5 in- 
chesin length. Minks and the martin are found 


* Theguide who accompanied vs to Stony Clove, has, since 
that time, as | have been informed, caught ia a trap placed at 
the entrance of iisclove, thee bears da wild cat. { 


« 


‘tebre are 95 in number ; its head five feet long, 


insome parts of the mountain in considerable 
numbers. These are the principal beasts that 
are ofany size. Small animals which usually 
frequent our woods, are found here in abun 
dance. 

The length ofthis chain from north to south, is 
twenty miles, when itturns towards the_ west, 
and extends in that direction still farther. As far 
fasthese mountains have been explored, they 
present a rugged surface, peaks rising on peaks 
in endless succession. Between these heights of 
land, is usually found a deep ravine, through 
which some stream fed by the numerous springs 
in this elevated region, pours its pellucid waters, 
exhibiting its brilliant surface through the gloomy 
umbrage which surrounds it; or occasionally ap- 
pearing to view, it gives life and motion to the 
wild sublimity which is so strikingly visible in 
these mountains. The scenery which | have 
described, may be considered as a fair represen- 
tation of those parts of this chain, where the foot 
ot man never wandered, and no eye ever rested, 
excepting His who “ hung the earth unpon noth- 
ing,” aud adorned it from the stores of his mag- 
nificence. The scenery onthe Plaaterkill, and 
that through the clove bearing the same name, | 
have been informed is not inferior in sublimity to 
that | have described. Many parts of this chain 
which have been explored by the hunters, are 
described by them as exhibiting the bold bluff, 
the tremendous precipice, and the awful chasm 
which so strongly mark the sublime. 

The Botanist would find a rich repastin . ex- 
ploring these mountains, as they abound in medi- 
cinal plants and in wild flowers. With the hope 
that some individual conversant with this science, 
will ere long explore these Alpine peaks, I will 
conclude the account of these mountains, already 
lengthened much beyond my original intention. 





Antiquities.— A number of ancient ornaments, 
among which were across, a brooch set with 
stones, and several beads, were dug up last week, 
near Guilton mills, ia the parish of Ash, in Kent; 
two graves were also discovered, with the moul- 
dered remains of the persons interred. In pur- 
suing the excavations several spears were found, 
but so completely oxydized as to be incapable of 
being removed ; on the attempt they crumbled 
into dust. 


Geology.—Two magnificent organizcd fossils 
have recently been found on the coast, between 
Charmouth and Lyme. They appear to be 
of the species called Ichthyosaurus vulgaris, 
and Ichthyosaurus Platyodon. The skeleton of 
the former lies in high relief upon a mass of in- 
durated blue marble ;the remains of the latter 
beast measures nearly 20 feet in length. Its ver- 


and its teeth round and sharp ai the point, and 
full three inches in. length. 


Steam Boats. — There are steam vessels plying 
on the Caledonian canal, and when it is finished, 
the tourist, embarking at London, on board any 
of the magnificent and powerful steam vessels 
lately launched there for the northern trade, may 
visit Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Glas- 
gow, and reach Liverpool, in these conveyances 























made in 150 hours; thus allowing the travelte, 
90 hours ashore out of the tendays. The pa 
sage money, including provisions, in best cabin, 
would be below 81. 8s. 
clic ig, 


Oliver Cromwell’s Hat.—This curious r 
now in the possession of Mr. Cromwell of Gh, 
shoot. It bas been tried by the skull supposal 
to be the Protector’s, which, with two othe” 
were, after the restoration, affixed over the en 
trance to Westminster Hall, until the reign gf 
Queen Anne, and no doubt is now entertained gt 
its identity. 


Large Eagle.—A female eagle, of the tr, 
Scottish tribe, was lately shot whilst coming gf 
her nest near the head of Loch Fine, Scotlands 
it measured from the bill to the tip of the tail 9 am ' 
feet 11 inches ; between the tips of the Wing, Fi | reware 
feet 3 inches ; round the neck 9 inches ; roapde for 
the leg 9 1-2 inches ; and the hind claw was 2 1.8 “ 


inches thick. | - & ng 

Large Pebble.—A gentleman of Montrose, to that of 
Scotland, in walking along the rocks on the south” ea 
aide of the river, picked upin the neighboure J reward 
hood of the tower, a very large and entire peh. dere 
ble, weighing sixteen pounds. On breaking if exe 
through the center it proved to be a very bean. at Baltime 


tiful spar, surrounded with an outer-coating of me 


pebble ; it was hollow in the’ center, and. the seis 
cavity contained a small quantity of water. ery wert 
: years; 

Chinese Quadrant.—Among the many valuable J hood of N 
and curious productions of science, lately pre- . Raisa:® 
sented to the Fitzwilliam museum, Cambridge, @& tel anda 
will be found a Chinese quadrant of very singn- 9% ® 493 Wei 
Jar cogstruction, calculated to find the longitude Ponigie 
in all climates. BB barrels fla 
dred and 


Liberal Institution.—An association has beemual hams and 





alone, within ten days. This circuit is about 








1200 miles, and in good weather could easily be 





formed in London, for the intellectual and morak 7 oy 
improvement of the natives of India. A sale 
‘ . : district, i 
In France, the agriculturist pays a tax of 20. & number o 
per cent on land, but this includes tithes andi } gy 
poor-rates. I season to 
omeorapentatie ed men a 
, © hg 

inst. 
Weekly Summary. > bela 
The queen of England died in London, on the 7th Aug. wi 
The board of health at Savannah. under date of, Aug. 2305 Hy. ali. 
announce the continuance of general health in that city. i "8 a 
At the last sessions of the peace held at Canandaigua, no cri- ‘wee ion 
minal convictions took. place, and the amount of givil busi* “per 
ness was unusually small. j tail 
The N. ¥. Advocate, of, Saturday, the Ist inst. contains a ron deve 
view of the interior of the “ Park-street Theatre,” engraved ~ powerful 
by Lansing, an American artist. i very eas 
Elias Malcom, who had ‘been in the habit of selling fruit — ' 
from a cart, at New-York, leaving a vessel lying at the wharf ~ Voltai 
at Peck-slip, where he had been to. purchase fruit, apne <i Dontowes 
down, struck his head,and sunk betweer the vessel and wharf, BB than the 
and never rose. ; a The t 
At Caldwell, Warren county, on the 19th ult. four persons’ BB town, jg 
and several animals, were bitten by a mad cat. The catwas  Bibea. oas 

supposed to have been previously bitten by. a fox, which was “BR yha: 

lately seen in the neighhourhood, chasing some hogs, some, Jade 
of which were bitten by it—The fox was killed, as was alsO HB fr Geo, 
thecat. . ‘ BB state coi 
After announcing the death of a gentleman in Talbot coumy 53% Op th 
ty, the Baltimore Chronicle of Saturday says, “ There seemS BB Wijsoy, 
to be a great mortaltty at present on the Eastern Shore of Ma~ “Millig 

ryland.” i BscC 
y The ship Two Brothers, Capt. Cilchrist; of Salem, has _ aeee, 
brought home a.fine Bull and Cow of the Holstein breed, and, A They 
some other valuable animals, imported by Thomas H. For — Mbp fire , 
rester, Esq.; to be kept at his country seat in Reading. ‘tn. Anes 
In Montreal there is.a wilinrs gentleman, a Frenchman, f bel 
whose lady is a Russian, the eldest child a Maltese, the se~ be, 
c 


cond a Sicilian, the thied.a Spaniard, and the fourth a Canes 
jan, : - ig . . ‘ { _ 
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: was committed on the evéning of the | sylvania, bordering on the Susquehannah, are taking spi- A coroner’s inquest was held at Baltimore, on the 30th 
Au ayrocious murder county, Vir. by two shaven on a | hed measures for 4 roving dia thvigation of that river. ult. oo the body of Lucy Anderson, black woman. bon ' 

Toth August, ned a Mrs. Gamp, of that place. Mrs. Grego- || In Orange county, N.J. a black woman cut the throat of her |} ‘* that the deceased came to herdeath by the ill treatment o 
Mrs te | on the spot, by repeated blows with an axe; and || child, aged about one year; she then attempted to cut her || John Manuel, a Portuguese negro. — 

ar left for dead from similar wounds, although she |! own throat, but failed. She is committed to gaol, acknow- Sarah Denniston has been committed to Bridewell, N. York, 

ie till some days after. ‘The ladies were return- || ledges the murder, but says she was tempted by the devil. fortrial, charged with causing the death of her husband, whom 

did not esp git in the neighbourhood, when they were assail- snake of considerable size, was killed at South Orange, || she knocked overboard a vessel, lying at Corlear’s Hook, on 

py we sable fiends, issuing from a wood. The husband of || N. J. a few days ago, by, Major Lindley, which contained 92 |} Thursday last. 
oc yegory was alarmed by the shrieks, and while taking || young ones! It belonged to the adder species, and its young The house of William Ferns, of St. John, N. B. was lately 
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og for removing their mangled bodies, his house was fired, || were from 5 to 7 inches in Tength. destroyed by fire, together with several other buildings. 
oP barat to the ground. One of the villains caine and pre- | Mr. Westfall, of Philadelphia, and his two sons, who had Among the advertisements in the London papers, for seats 
z to assist in extinguishing the flames. He was seized || been out ona fishing party, on putting off their boat from the |; t@ view the coronation procession, tickets are offered for the 
b other escaped. No attempt was made on the virtue of || shore, were lately upset by the steam ferry boat Union, and || house corner of Palace yard and Parliament-street, at the mo- 
. pa - and the slaves are supposed, from circumstances, | unfortunately drowned. derate price of 8, 6, 4, and 2 guineas each seat. 
mo abe the ministers of another’s vengeance. A collection of Minerals, consisting of about 4500 well There were 43 deaths in the city of Baltimore, during the 
7 Pe ommissioners under the treaty with Spain, respecting || chosen specimens, has been presented to the University in || 48 hours ending at sunrise ou Saturday, the Ist inst. including 
qhe Florida claims, met on the 10th inst. at Washington. Cambridge, by Andrew Ritchie, Esq. ‘ 5 , malnne fever. PaaS a. ae 
ie The Duke of Manchester, Gov: of Jamaica, left that island Joseph Greene Cogswell, Esq. is appointed Professor of Mi- || . * r teen acs were ceseyed Dy Ere at vannah, on t 
« the 30th July, on a voyage to England. neralogy and Geology, in Harvard University. _ |p might of the 21st of August. 
t walter Leake, late a Senator in Congress, is elected Gover- The Gazette of Santa Martha, contains a letter from Boli- Phe following distinguished artists have been elected hono- 
of the state of Mississippi. var to the Columbian Congress, in which he resigns the oftice te of the South Carolina Academy of Arts, viz. 
Philadelphia Gazette says, that the Philosophical So- || of President of the State, to which he had been appointed by | J. W. Jarvis, Samuel L: Waldo, and Colonel 'T rumbull, of 
. ofthat city have determined to revive the subject of a || the congress of Venezuela. : New-York ; Gilbert Lewis, 6f Boston ; and Thomas Sully, of 
BB canal to connect the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. A letter from Kaskaskia, July 17, announces the reprieve, || Philadelphia. f 
SW A reward of $150 has been offered by the governor of Geor- || for one month, of the two Indians who were to have been || A letter has lately made its appearance in the newspapers, 
. for the apprehension of Noel Lester, charged with stab- || hanged on the 14th July. The same letter states, that death || and to have been received at Bridgetown, N. J. from George: 
Sg Daniel Weyerman, who broke gaol on the 13th.ult. and || has since reprieved one of the Indians from the ignominy of a || town, Col. relating, in a most pathetic manner, the death of 
effected his escape. publics execution. A large multitucle had assembled to wit- || Mrs. Seaver, widow of the murdered William Seaver, late of 
: jate commencement of Brown University, forty || ness the execution,—The fatal hour of three, assigned for the || Washington, (from excessive grief at his death,) and also of 
Bes aueirwere admitted to the degree of A, B. and thirtgen || exit of the convicts, was near at hand, when an express from || her infant child, The Washington City Gazette says the sto- 
_ @ iothmtof A.M. The degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- || Washington brought a respite. ry is without foundation. 
oe ferred on eleven gentlemen. The Lexington, (Ken ) papers of the 20th ult. state that the The Mahogany Table, formerly the property of the great 
' The Scioto Agricultural Society, at Chilliothe, have offered || mail proceeding eastward from that place, had been robbed Franklin, was sold at auction, at Boston, on Tuesday the 
« Wa reward of 100 dollars “ to any person wii shail discover || on the 8th, between Sinking Spring and Chilicothe, (Ohio,) 4th inst. for twenty dollars. : , . 
~ BB the cause of, and an effectual cure, or preventative for, the by a passenger who happened to be alone in the stage. Frag. Jehoida Bevan, at Cattskill, had his leg drawn into the 
Bloody Murrain in Cattle. f meats of letiers which contained money had been found on the || crackers of a bark mill, and which would bave drawn in 
: An Apprentices’ Library Company has Tately been formed || road, and other circumstances had been mentioned, which || his body but for the assistance of another yang man. whe 
: at Baltimore. From Portland, mag . eect Peun. — . belief that a considerable sum had been purloined = him fast until the foot was severed, and thus saved his 
‘e now seventeen institutions of this description. rom the bags. . Q 
f a: el ton—-Soen tek: sete, 'n one day, 132 be jg pe in Ontario village, each about the age. ee A pags aad a ingenuity, = rey — 
7 of cross banded filling, without a patenthead. ‘The a- |} years, by some improper means, got possession of near half a || to gaol in Charleston, for altering a wo dollambill of the ban 
wes was done by Maria, wife of Bieney Middagh, aged || pound of pinbedier, bad in aneentieg to amuse themselves || Of the state, into-a twenty doliar bill.—T he alteration was ef- 
49 years; mother of 9 smart girls, living in the neighbour- || with it, acoal of fire accidentally fell upon the package, and || fected in a very elegant manner, : : ; 
» BB hood of Newtown, (Rochester,) Usster county. caused it to explode, by which they were both burnt in a A dysentery has been very fatal this season in the neigh- 
: There will be exhibited at the next cattle show in New- || most rote, agent bourhood of Greensburgh, (Pa.) Since the middle of June, 
~ - Brunswick, a machine for churning, that will churn a bar- Alderman Bingham, of New-York, has now growing on his || 0 One township, 40 funerals had been observed by a single 
, rel and a half of milk at one churning, with the assistance of || place, a citron melon, measuring three feet five inches incir- || person. ‘These deaths occurred in a district not exceeding 
& dog weighing 75 pounds. cumference. He intends to preserve the seeds for the bene- || seven miles in circumference.—Tea aade of the common 
Imported in American vessels, into the port of Port.au- fit of the community. biackberry root, has given relief in nfany cases, and in others 
YB Prince, in the month of July, 1821, as follows: Nine thousand A Pennsylvania paper expresses surprize and regret that a || effected a cure of severe dysentery. 
® barrels flour, one thousand and fifteen tierces of rice, five hua part ofthe payment for the land purchased for a Colony in ‘A letter from Fernandia, dated the 14th ult. says that the 
dred and thirty-three barrels of pork, thirty-two thousand || Alrica, isto be made in rum. whole of the {sland of Amelia is a perfect hospital, owing to 





»> HE hamsand pieces of bacon, besides beef, fish, butter, lard, lum- | The New Theatre at New-York, was opened on the Ist inst. || the prevalence of d:sease. Not a family but what ‘had one 
®® ber, aud other American productions. All this commerce is || to a large and fashionable audience. The prize address, || Or more of the number affected, and scarcely a man could 
without any national protection. written by Charles Sprague, of Boston, was delivered by Mr. |; be found well enough to stand sentinel. 

A sale of Public lands in the northern part of the Delaware | Simpson. The Bufialo press, of the 21st elt. states, that two schoon- 
district, in Ohio, commenced on the 20th ultimo, and a large A Silver Ticket is offered.as a premium for a poetical ad-'|/ ers had arrived there from. Detroit, during the preceding 
number of tracts were sold in the two first days, as high as |! diess, for the opening of the Theatre at Cincinnati, Ohio, ear- || week, with 600 packs of furs, valued at about 96,000 d: ars. 

y Se from two to-six dollars per acre. The Delaware Gazette, of || ly in October next. A fellow of the name of Rowland, who was last fall sen- 
the 23d, states that the bidding was going on, and there was The editor of the Norfolk Herald proposes that in future St. || tenced to the state prison, for a term of years, and lately par- 
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reason to expect extefisive sales, from the number of mouey- |, Helena be called the Z’omb of Napoleon. doned, was sent back again, last week, to serve out his time; 
ed men assembled there from other states. | Luther Tuthill, of Riverhead, kil from on board the sloop having been taken up in New: York, on a criminal charge,-and 
Mr. Guille made an eronautic excursion from Boston, on the || ElizaAun, off Lioyd’s Neck, on the Ist inst. and wasdrowned. || fecognized when brought before the Police as the same old of- : 
Sdinst. He alighted in a field inthe western part of Charles- Counterfeit $100 notes gfe “im circulation, purporting to be fencer. 
town, without difficulty, and without damage to his balloon, || on the Bank of the Valley, iy Virginia, payable at Romney. hedead body ofa man, sewed up in a blanket, was lately 
after a voyage of about three miles. They are well executed, but*the engraving is coarser, and the || found floatiig in Pasquotane river, near Sawyer’s Landing, in 
A letter from St. Augustine, E. Florida, dated the 11th of || note somewhat shorter than the genuine note. Camden county. N, C. upon which a murder had been com- 
August, siated that the house of Mr. Pedro Armau, of that ‘The ship Ontario, Capt. Depeyster, of New-York, was lost || mitted, 

, Was struck with lightning on the Saturday previous, and || 08 a reefnear Timor, on the 2d of Jannary. The whole car- It has frequently been asserted, that snakes sometimes 
was immediately consumed. Mr. Armau, Miss Donicia Se- || g0, chiefly consisting of specie, was saved. draw milk from cows—and it seems that an attempt of that 
and a coloured servant, were killed by the lightning. A duel was fought on the 7th August between F. M. Ame- kind was iately made on a cow belonging to Mr, James Bas- 
“Miailor having eloped with the wife of a barber, a person || !ung, Esq sheriff of Baton Rouge, and Capt Jones, of the |} set, ofHamden. On Wednesday evening, the 22d ult. when 


wondered what attractions she possessed to draw the tailor so || U. 5. Army, in whichahe former fell. His adversary received || Mr. B’s cows returned from the swamp pasturein which they 


powerfully towards her. Surely, said a wag present, it is || vo injury. had been feeding during the day, one of them had on her horn 
Very easy to account for the conjunction of the needle to the A man was committed to bridewell, N. York, on Saturday |} 2 large snake, vulgarly called ‘the poisonous chumk head. Tt 
pole, week, for beating a woman, so as to cause her death. seems probable that the snake attempted to suck the cow=~ 


Voltaire used to say, there was one reason for not returning Capt. Baxter, from St: Croix, saw a number of sperm whales |} that she attacked him, aud he contracted and flattened him- 
bortowed hooks, that it was much easier to retain the books, |{ on the coast, and spoke a schooner that had caught two— || self, so that she-drove her hora through his,body, in which 





than the contents of them. and Capt. Pratt, of the brig Mentor, from Matanzas, also saw situation the snake was brought tothe yard of Mr. B. alive. 
U. States brig Spark, lying at the navy yard, Charles- one close in with the Hook. This cow should ‘have-a station in the front rank ofiour ‘cat- 
s isto ‘be fitted up immediately, for the coast of Afri- Four attempts have lately been made,. by incendiaaries, to || Ue show next month.— Columbian Register. ; 
be apie inthe suppression of the slave traffic going on in || set fire to the city of Charleston, in different places. Gen. Carroll is'said'to have been chosen Governor of Ten- 
& er. 


The Salem, Gazette; after mentioning thé’ remarkable pre- || Nessee, by a majority of 20,000-votes. + 
fos Johnson, presiding in the United States’ circuit court || servation which occurred when Palmer's tavern, at Hallowell, Jacob S. Redington ‘has become an Loma of Montreal 
oe. Georgia, has undertaken to stay an execution issued from a ||] was lately struck with lightning, and of 30 persons it con. || gaol, for having altered a bill of exchange on don, from 
: ae in Georgia. tained, not one was injured ; actds—* It being court term, || 15. to 15002. . i ie 
Wil the 3d imst. a fire broke out in the bakery of J. & A. many Lawyers were there, and after the explosion there was a 
nods N. York, which destroyed the imterior of the building. || a strong smell of drimstone; and though some of the windows 
lligan, the Bank -robber, was taken on the road between || were open, there were none of the lawyers found to be killed, 


OBITUARY. — 
“i gle Montreal, on the 29th ult. Most of the money || wounded, or massing. Sudden Death.—On Thursday week, Mr. Jaxszn, a mem- 


The udon him. He has since been taken to New. York. Capt Pratt, of the brig Mentor, arrived at New-York on the || ber of ihe Convention, from Ulster county, after atiending to 

new Theatre at Huntsville, Alabama, was destroyed || 1st inst. passed off Sandy-Hook something which he supposed || the business of the day, and-while in rent health, died 

. on Saturday the 6th of August last. to be the famous Sea Serpent. He judged him to be about 400 || very suddenly at the Capitol,:im the afternoon , whither he had 

* ioere distillery, near Red Hook, about a mile and a || feet in length, and was going to the southward at the rate of repaired, in company with a number of gentlemen and ladies,’ 

Th Brooklyn, L. I. was destroyed by fire, on the 30th |} six knots. for the purpose of visiting Peate’s ay. Death. In conse- 

The .'€- Property was insured to the amount of 5000 dolls. |} Samuel H. Rogers, a native of Scotland, committed sui- || quence of this melancholy occu » the Convention sus- 
citizens of Baltimore, and of the counties ef Penn- | cide, a short time siuce, at New-York, by taking laudanum. pended all further business wntil the next Monday.— Reg. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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Mr. Souruwick, 

For the information of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety, I give an account of the following grasses, 
found in my garden, growing among weeds. 

1. White clover—more durable than red. 

2. T reyfoil—this is the best for fattening 
sheep. 

3. Vetches or tares—there are two crops of 
this got in one year ; it is best for horses. 

4. Sweet scented lucerne—this will give three 
crops in one year; the best way of cultivation 
is to sow the seeds in drills, .18 inches asunder ; 
after the seeds grow, keep the ground clean from 
weeds ; every secend year dig some rotten dung 
among the drills. ' 

6. Fiorin grass, which is superior to all grass- 
es ; this grass runs on the ground, and has joints 
every two or three inches asunder, and strikes 
root at every joint ; shoots from’ every joint run 
like a vine on the ground ; it grows by seed or 
by planting: the joints, ppThe Dublin Botanical 
Society offered a premium for saving one pound 
of this seed. 

Besides the above grasses, I found rape plants, 
which are useful to farmers. Rape seed is sown 
in September, in mild win T climates ; seed is 
ripe in July, threshed and sent to the mill to 
bavé oil ‘extracted “from it. This oil sold at 
$30 per hogshead in Ireland, to merchants, to 
fetail to the farmers, to oil their wool for home 
madé'cloths. It is excellent vegetable oil ; very 


good greens for the table ; and i in the south and | 
ne he ¢ Glimate i is not severe |! 








hay Dad by sowing rape 
seed in the month of Se ne be 
fodder two cows, for six ; and if sown in 
this state about the first >. it will yield a 
it crop of seed.; ground prepared the same 
P as for hemp seed; the’ only expense is 
vinci and harrowing the land. One quart of 
seed will sew an acre ; which may be bought 

18 cents. The above grasses, though we 
send WEvrope for their seeds, are natives of 
this country, and may bé" increased by saving 
their seed, as | which would be a 


j alias 
— ‘the American Parmer. 


SALTED HERRINGS GOOD MANURE FOR 
CORN. 





a 


, every acre will 


three inches of the dirt that cathe out of the 
holes—and then 4 rotten salt herrings of the 
year before ; thus: 














as 
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Afterwards, and*altergately, 3 inches more 
earth, and 4 more herrings, until 12 herrings 
were put in each of these holes; in the next 4 
holes | put only 8 herrings in like manner ; in 
other 4 holes only 4 herrings—and on the next 
4 holes, after returning the earth, I fixed 4 her- 
rings on the surface: in the remaining 4 holes 
l only returned the earth, and then planted 
them all with corn. The next day I made 4 ad- 
ditional holes ; manured them, and plantedithem 
with corn: when the plants were 6 inches high, 
I drew the worst out, so as to leave three of the 
best stalks in each hill. The result now is— 
the corn on the hill containing 12, 8, and 4 her- 
rings, and also on the manured hills, is very fine 
—-that on those upon which the herrings were 
fixed, as well as upon those not manured, is buit 
tolerable ; and, compare with the other, in abou 
the proportion of five to three. 1 was plea 
and much disappointed, as | was confident that 
ihe corn on the hills, which contained 12 and 8 
herrings, would have been killed with the salt. 
 ‘yego «=: Yours very respectfully, 
igs JOHN. THRELKELD. 
FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 


, DOMESTIC MEMORANDA. 

Stone Coal. —Mr. J. B. Quinby of Philadel- 
phia, is engaged in searching for stone coal in 
Ulster county, nine miles west of Glasco, on the 
North river, and has the most flattering prospects 
of success. The strata of coal is from one to 
two feet thick, and increases in thickness as it is 
opened into the mountain, and is found to contain 
less slaty and foreign matter. Nearly two tons 
of this coal have already been obtained, and the 
quantity would have been greater had not much 
time been necessarily employed in blasting away 
some rocks to get at the strata. Several smiths 
in the neighbourhood have used of the coal, and 
pronounce it superior to any that they have ever 
worked. 


‘ 


o make Barm when very scarce.—Boil one 
ae of good dour and a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of 
water, for an hour. When milk warm, bottle 








Dear Sir,—I observe, ia the Farmer of the 
10th, aa experiment made on salt, as a manure 
for corn ; and, as the is contrary to an ex- 
periment. which 1 made, T'send you an account 
thereof. 

1 made this aPritt, 
and afoot square. In 





20 holes, one foot deep, 
to the 4 first holes, 1 put 





. 







_ of Spanish tobacco, raised in bis garden at 


' Tiatic acid. 





The bunches excel both in quantity and giatit 
the ordinary mode of treatment, some or t 
young shoots having four large bunches of gra 
which is unusual, two being the ordinary 
duce. .The communication relating to hig, 

of cultivation, the society consider a yal 
paper, as it contains original improvement jy 
this branch of horticulture. 

Dr. Buxton fpresented a handsome speciaies 













wich. The species is distinctly differéyit from 
the common sort, and might be cultivated here 
with equal facility. 


Privies.—It is a fact, not generally 
that soap suds thrown into a sink, will stop jig 
nauseous smell, and diminish the quantity tin 
filth. As every kitchen has a weekly supply of 
soap suds, after washing clothes, how easy for 
every, family to keep 4 wholesome and — 
yard, free from impure exhalations. 





Cure for the Consumption.—T ake one gallon 
best quality of rum, and put into it four pints. 
bay-berries, gathered i in the month of August— 
and one pound of the best loaf sugar. The ber 
ries must be beaten in an earthen plate or 
thing so as not to break the inside kernel. The 
seed are red, and between the skin and inside 
kernel. The kernel inside is black. Take, 
‘Wine glass full three times a day, with an add." 
tion of from ten to fourteen oor r more if 
you can bear it) of muriatic acid hen taking 
the above you must refrain from eating greay 


victuals. Your diet should be of rice, fowl, 

lean fresh beef, using no kind of milk, taking B year 
care that you do not get wet, avoiding nightair,  excit 
This medicine is a complete sodorific, driving great 
out complaints from the human system, that on- 

ginate from colds. Women lingering under com 
plaints which originate from colds, may be re @ AR 


lieved by taking the above, leaving out the aw 





Recipe for Pickling.—After cleansing yout 
cask, put first a layer of whité oak leaves, and 
then a layer of cucumbers, or whatever a 
pickles consist of, and so on to fill your 
intersperse between each layer, dill seed, 
tard seed, horse radish, &e. and to every twell 
cucumbers, one bell pepper. Form ac 
tion of clear salt and water, not hardly sufficiel 
ly strong to bear an egg; to every gallon add 
quart of good vinegar ; scald and skim this pi 
and after cooling, to a degree of blood warml 
add it to your cask, and cover it tight. ye 
== 
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ir COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIP. 
TIONS for this paper, received at the Pos 
Orrice. All letters from abroad, directlé 
the EDITOR, Albany, will be duly atten 
Each volume,.comprises twelve months, oF 
two numbers: the numbers are issued we 
on Saturday, and the volume comment 
first Saturday.ioa June. 
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and cork it close. It will be fit for use in 24 

hours. One pin ‘this will be sufficient for 18 
pounds of bread. 

Horticultural ciety.—At a recent meeting of 


this society, W. Wilson, Esq. of Clermont, pre- 
sented a, beautiful branch of a grape vine, con- 








P R INTING, : 
In all its various branches, neatly executed 











taining twenty-two fine bunches of white grapes. 








with promptness and dispatch. | 









